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For “The Friend.” 
A Visit to North Carolina. 

' The following sketch of a religious visit 
»aid by our late friend Mary Kite, to Friends 
if North Carolina Yearly Meeting, in the 
winter of 1851-52, may be interesting to many 
who retain a lively remembrance of her labors 
in the church, and of the warm and sincere 
aterest which she felt in the welfare of those 
vith whom she mingled. Some of these, it 
's hoped, may derive instruction and encour- 
-gement from the description of her feelings 
‘nd exercises, contained in the following let- 
ers and in the extracts which are made from 
ihe journal of one of her companions. 

She was accompanied by Pennock and 
ary Passmore. ‘The journey was performed 
in a private conveyance, and occupied about 
live months. The party left home on the 8th 
of Ninth mo. 1851, and were favored to reach 
\t again in safety on the Ist of Second month 
‘ollowing. 


“ Winchester, Va., 9b mo. L2th, 1851. 

> “IT doubt not my dear friends at home 
begin to want to hear from us travellers; well 
nere we are, this evening, far from our own 
nomes, but have been mercifully cared for 
‘hus far. On Second-day evening reached our 
‘riend William Waring’s. 

“ Next morning rode to Port Deposit, cross- 
ed the Susquehanna on the bridge, stopped at 
Buck’s to feed our horses, and dined in the 
earriage. We called at four different places 
pefore getting accommodations for the night; 
odged four miles from Baltimore. 

- “On Fourth-day morning passed through 
Saltimore, and took the Frederi¢k turnpike. 
thought of my dear friends in their little 
eeting at Birmingham as I rode along, and 
_ trust was permitted to draw near in spirit 
40 Him who seeth us in every situation. 

_ “We passed Hllicott’s mill, an interesting 
suecession of hills and valleys, with mills and 
welling houses interspersed. Lodged and 
oreakfasted 27 miles from Baltimore, at Pop- 
var Springs. 

Rode through Newmarket, Jefferson, 
Petersville, Knowville, and reached Weaver- 
‘on to lodge. Here we bad a fine view of the 
Blue Ridge and the opening where the Poto- 
/nac passes through. The Ohio and George- 
‘own canal ran before the door, the railroad 


back of the house, and mountains on either 
side. : i 
“Sixth-day morning, rose by moonlight 
that we might start early to avoid the cars. 
We had a fine view of the Potomac at Har- 
per’s Ferry, and the lofty mountains that 
surround the village; rode for some distance 
along the banks of the Shenandoah, the steep 
side of the mountain on our right having been 
cut away to form the road. Reached Charles- 
town to breakfast, where a large number of 
boarders were entertained; some from the 
eastern shore of Virginia, who had left their 
homes in consequence of the unhealthiness of 
the climate—mostly spending two months of 
the year from home. One dear young woman 
had had the bilious fever and was brought 
here in a feeble state of health. She was 
somewhat recruited so as to be able to walk 
and ride out, but I had doubts of a permanent 
cure. We left some tracts for her perusal. 
I thought of the language, ‘One is your Mas- 
ter, even Christ, and all ye are brethren,’ so 
much did I feel for her and some others I 
have met with since leaving home; and also, 
‘Other sheep I have that are not of this fold, 
them also I must bring, and there shall be 
one fold and one Shepherd.” 

Of this young woman M. K.’s. companion. 
remarks, that she reminded her of Caroline 
Smelt, of whom there is some account in one 


tion of Friends of Philada. She “followed 
us to the door, and saying, ‘I wish you would 
stay all day,’ with tears drew herself back of 
the door-frame. I doubt not in her serious 
moments, her heart oft pants for more sub- 
stantial food than is found in the routine of 
amusements, in which it has been her lot to 
be placed. Could many of our young people 
only know to value all the privileges we as a 
Society have fallen heir to, and are in posses- 
sion of, how differently would many act.” 

“ Reached Winchester this evening, where 
we have taken tea and expect to lodge. 

“T have given the stopping plates, that you 
might trace our journeyings on the map. We 
have been favored to get along day by day, 
without accident; the warm weather has been 
trying. I think, dear friends, we are rightly 
yoked; my companions are kind and thought- 
ful, doing all they can for my comfort, and I 
believe as we quietly pass along, are brought 
into sympathy with my often discouraged 
mind. Yes, I often think that I have been. 
the means of bringing these dear friends from 
their home comforts to wait on a poor weak 
instrument. Oh no, not J, but the Good 
Shepherd has put it into their hearts to visit 
His suffering seed in North Carolina, and I 
am their companion in the work. We have 
many profitable seasons together. M. mostly 
reads in the morning a chapter out of the 
Testament, and has with her a volume of 
Friends’ Library, containing the journal of 
John Woolman. Many of his excellent re- 
;marks she has read, which I hope to profit by. 


“ Rirst-day morning. — Edinburgh. We 
reached this place last evening, 35 miles from 
Winchester, and rode yesterday through the 
pleasant valley of Virginia, a good turnpike 
road and the mountains at times before and 
on each side of us. 

“One great drawback to travelling through 
the Southern States, in addition to slavery, is 
the scanty supply of water, but few streams 
crossing the road, and seldom a spring to be 
met with. The inhabitants feel the scarcity, 
sometimes saying, ‘water is failing, or their 
wells dry.’ ; 

“ We often see sinks, common in limestone 
countries, filled with stagnant water, which 
the cattle here appear to drink. In this 
pleasant valley we see much stone fence, tim- 
ber appearing to be cut off. 

“Jn travelling along we see the different 
methods of gathering the crops. In Mary- 
land they strip off the blades from the corn, 
leaving the stalk and ears standing. In Vir- 
ginia they cut it off as we do and place it in 
stacks. 

“We have seen them in several places pre- 
paring the wheat in the open fields, having 
small barns and in‘ some places none at all, 
stacking their grain and wheat in the fields. 

‘In our _yesterday’s ride, we saw very few 
colored persons, the work appearing to be 
mostly done by the whites. Where we put 


of the tracts published by the Tract Associa-|up yesterday to feed, the landlady told us the 


slaves were mostly on the other side of the 
ridge—the term they give to the Blue Moun- 
tains. 

“T certainly did not leave home to see curi- 
ous sights, but am willing to use my eyes in 
travelling along, and am struck at times with 
the beauty of the mountains as they break 
upon the view, sometimes in the form of a 
sugar loaf, then again in a long uninterrupted 
range. We have seen the pawpaw tree and 
the chincapin, laden with fruit; and some of 
the wild flowers differ from ours.” 


“Fincastle, Va., 9th mo. 17th, 1851. 


“We have this evening arrived at this vil- 
lage, about 350 miles from Philadelphia. And 
though so far from my dear friends and rela- 
tions, I feel quiet and comfortable, believing 
I have come in the ordering of Him who does 
all things well, and disposes of His ‘children 
according to His will, and I feel no desire to 
be any where else. Sometimes I would be 
almost willing to be within the limits of North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting, but I check the de- 
sire, knowing time must be allowed to reach 
there, and that we have been favored to travel 
steadily and as rapidly as was prudent, having 
been preserved from accident so far. 

“T think I have been cared for in a remark- 
able manner, with kind and suitable com- 
panions, who do all they can to make my 
situation comfortable. We have an casy car- 
riage, and I have my foot raised on the front 
seat, at times, to rest it, so that I have suf- 
fered but little inconvenience or pain. 
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“We are surrounded by mountain scenery, 
and travel along up hill and round the sides 
of the mountains, mile after mile, and sce 
many interesting sights. Iam willing to see 
the works of the great Creator, if it does not 
take us out of the way, or divert the mind 
from the object of our mission. 

“We have met with very many interesting 
individuals, who have called forth our sym- 
pathy and interest, and we have parted with 
them with feelings of attachment. A young 
woman we saw this morning had a thought- 
ful countenance. She gave us her history. 
She resided with her husband and child in the 
West. Her husband had not succeeded in 
business and had gone to California, and she 
had brought her son to stay with a relation. 

“ As we rode along at noon to-day, a person 
standing at a tavern door saluted us, and en- 
quired which way we were travelling, and on 
being informed desired to bear us company, 
as himself and wife resided in Memphis and 
were going through Tennessee and wanted 
company. Of course we could not object. 
They are Methodists, and have put up at the 
same tavern, and she is now sitting at the 
table where M. and I are writing, reading one 
of our tracts. He says that next to his own 
society he prefers Friends. His grandmother 
was a member, and he had heard William 
Williams speak. At first I felt a little tried at 
the acquaintanceship, preferring going quietly 
on in our own way. But he so insisted on it 
that we could not say nay. I hope our jour- 
neying together will be no disadvantage to 
either party. 

“This morning we breakfasted at the Na- 
tural bridge, and with the aid of P.’s arm, I 
descended perhaps 200 yards, and sat on a 
rock where I had a full view of that wonder- 
ful production of nature, while P. and M. 
walked under the arch and by the side of 
Cedar creek, which passes under the bridge, 
rippling over the rocks and stones. I could 
of course give but a faint description of its 
greatness. There are views of it, which are 
pretty correct representations. In passing 
over the bridge itself there is not much to be 
seen, 80 that travellers might journey on with- 
out being aware of the wonders that lie below 
them, which is said to have been the case 
sometimes. 

“Sixth-day evening. Last evening we put 
up at the foot of the Alleghany Mountains, 
at rather a poor tavern; could see daylight 
througb the logs that composed the wall; but 
there was true kindness and a willingness to 
do the very best they could to accommodate 
us; our hostess has her close trials, a poor 
little boy much the appearance of an idiot, 
and very troublesome. We made a gradual 
ascent of the mountain for several miles, and 
after reaching the summit, which is a flat 
level country, we took breakfast. Here again 
our minds were brought into sympathy with 
an afflicted family. ‘The mother is unable to 
do any thing from severe disease, which has 
rendered her nearly helpless; two deaf and 
dumb children reside in the house, orphans of 
a deceased brother; a son with the St. Vitus’ 
dance; yet with all these deep trials, the mo- 
ther recounted her blessings, and thought she 
was continued for her family’s sake. In part- 

‘ing she desired to be remembered in our 
prayers. Very many interesting cases we 
mect with that call forth our feelings of sym- 


and don’t appear willing to leave us till our 
course divides, which will be likely betore 
many days. They aré a pleasant couple, re- 
turning home from a long visit paid their 
friends east of the mountains. 

“T am sometimes, yea many times in the 
day, brought very low at the prospect. before 
me, feeling my own emptiness and nothing- 
ness. But I strive after quiet resignation, 
well knowing my safety consists in being still, 
waiting for a renewed opening and pointing 
of the Gracious finger to my future move- 
ments. I think I.can honestly say I have no 
choice; all I desire is clear discernment and 
ability to follow Him, who sends not any a 
warfare at their own charges, but prepares 
and qualifies for His work and service, and at 
times, makes use of very weak instruments to 
declare of His goodness and to encourage 
others to greater faithfulness.” 

(To be continued.) 


————.71+> 


For “The Friend.” 
The Crocodile Caves of Maabdeh. 


That wonderful people, the ancient Egyp- 
tians, who in some unaccountable manner as- 
sociated a high degree of material civilization 
with the most degrading and revolting super- 
stitions, regarded the crocodile as a sacred 
animal, and stored away immense numbers of 
the embalmed bodies of these hideous reptiles. 
An English traveller publishes in a late peri- 
odical, an account of a visit made by him to 
one of these repositories of the dead. They 
are situated generally in the desert, the 
Egyptians being unwilling to encroach upon 
their narrow limits of fertile land, and there- 
fore preferred to build their temples and ex- 
cavate their tombs beyond the borders of the 
desert. Z 
Having procured the assistance of Arab 
guides, and crossed the Nile, the narrative 
proceeds: “The route, when at length we got 
in motion, lay through vast fields of corn, 
such as usually border the Nile in Lower 
Egypt. It was in the month of April, very 
late tor such travel, and the earth was already 
green. Breaking the level here and there, 
stood. a tall patch of hemp or sugar-cane, the 
latter small and stunted in comparison with 
those great stems which are a boast of the 
farther East, but bright in color and graceful 
in the droop of their grass-like leaves. Then, 
as the sun leapt up above the mountains with 
that eager triumph characteristic of his rising 
in this land, we skirted the mud huts of a 
village, passing unnoticed through their glim- 
mering plantations of date-palm. And then 
we emerged again into the broad corn fields, 
warm in the white light of morning. * * 
Gradually the mountains regained their dusty, 
yellow tone ; the shadows purpled, the strange 
sharp outlines of the rocks stood out line by 
line in marvellous distinetness. Without en- 
countering any man, we trotted across the 
fertile land, until, after two hours’ journeying, 
the foot of those granite cliffs was reached. 

“ After following their edge for a few hun- 
dred yards, the guides led us into a broad 
sandy gorge, which seemed—so smooth and 
clear was it—to have been a carriage road 
for the ancient kings. No words can give 
the untravelled reader an idea of this valley 
of desolation. Nota tree, not a blade of grass 
nor mossy tuft, concealed the yellow, wind- 
worn stone. No stain appeared upon it, no 


pathy. 3 
“Our Methodist friends-are still with us, 


little heap of rotting leaves, filled any corner. 
Every crack and cranny was swept clean. 


The blue shadows fell keen and cutting upon 
the sand, as though shaped of material hard 
as the rock fore cast. Overhead, the hang- 
ing crags burnt and glittered and dazzled 
against the sky, reflecting the angry sun-rays 
back and forth across the valley. A sickly 
yellow glare beat up through dur closed eye- 
lids, shot with flashes of brilliant color; our 
mouths smarted and bled with heat and 
burning of the sand, which rose in clouds from 
beneath our feet. 

“Deeper and deeper we penetrated the 
blending hills, now traversing a table land 
radiant with heat as a furnace scarce extin- 
guished, now clambering up a gorge, from the 
top of which the green Nile valley could be 
seen, and the opposite horizon of mountains. 
Not a sound had we heard for hours, except 
the shuffling step of our donkeys, and an oc- 
casional mutter from the Arab boys, who 
tramped with muffled heads. beside us. So 
brilliant was the light, so complete the still- 
ness, so monotonous the tints around, that 
our procession seemed shadowy and ghost- 
like as it moved. This effect is always to be 
observed in Egypt more or less, but I was 
never so impressed by it as on this occasion. 
There was no rounding of objects, owing to 


the keen abruptness of the shadows. A living — 


man seemed to be but a painted image of 
himself, the thickness of a sheet of paper. 

« At length we reached the top of a ridge, 
where the sand was thickly mingled with a 
glittering dust, which made it sparkle quite 
prismatically. In a few moments more we 
emerged into a basin surrounded by sharp 
rocks. In the centre thereof appeared an ob- 
long hole. Our destiuation was reached, 

“Dismounting and tying up our donkeys, 
we examined the entrance, which was a mere 
horizontal cutting in the rock, like the mouth 
of a well. It was about ten or twelve feet 
deep, and from above we could discern a low 
black opening, which led to the interior 
caverns. One of the Arabs expressed his 
willingness to enter, the other prudently de- 
sired to remain above. Thus, then, we ar- 
ranged the party: an Arab first, then Arthur, 
then Hassan, and lastly myself. Without ac- 
cident we let ourselves down the bole, and at 
the bottom made a toilette suitable for sub- 
terranean travel. Then one by one, we slip- 
ped under a massive block of stone, which 
seems each moment about to fall and shut out 
inquisitive travellers for ever ; perhaps also to 
shut a few of them in.” 

“We then lighted wax candles, brought for 
the purpose, and stooping down, advanced 
some eight or ten feet into the cavern, at 
which distance from the mouth a sudden 
lowering of the roof thrust us down on hands 
and knees. Still the height of the passage 
diminished, and, at about-forty yards from 
the entrance, we were compelled to lie down 
fall length, and pull ourselves along by hands 
and elbows. Just at thismoment, when I be- 
gan to feel somewhat alarmed, the roof height- 
ened, and we emerged into a chamber bung 
with fine stalactites. Its ceiling was lofty, 
but its breadth scarcely more than thirty feet ; 
the flooring consisted of fine sand.” 

Crossing this chamber the explorers en- 
tered a narrow passage on the opposite side, 
through which they made their way slowly 
and with great difficulty, for a long distance. 
The atmosphere was foul, oppressive and 
heated, At length they emerged from this 
harrow passage, and though still unable to 
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‘itand upright, were at least able to stretch 
heir limbs, which were cramped by the con- 
strained position of the previous travel. The 
shamber in which they now found themselves, 
was a long, low cavern, blocked almost to its 
eoof with vast masses of stone. Climbing 
sautiously from rock to rock, they were en- 
sountered by a cloud of bats which darted 
straight at them, beat their faces with their 
wings, and fixed their claws in the hair and 
whiskers of the intruders. Thoroughly fright- 
ened by this sudden attack, it was no small 
velief when the bats vanished as suddenly as 
vhey had appeared, hustling through the 
saverns to the entrance. After this interrup- 
sion they resumed their progress and clamber- 
ed over the rocks. On the opposite side was a 
‘loorway, squared by human hands. It was 
“aised some feet above the level of the cham- 
yer, and, as was inferred from certain holes 
mm the lintel, had once been fitted with a door. 
This was the first sign of man’s doings they 
nad found. As they advanced the peculiar 
mummy smell became much stronger and the 
neat stifling. At length they found them- 
selves among the tombs of the sacred croco- 
iles, of which the following account is given: 

“Tt was a curious sight enough, when at 
sength we reached the end. The animals lie 
apon the cavern floor, head to tail, tail to 
nead, as closely as they could be packed, one 
above another, with palm leaves strewn be- 
“ween each layer. How far the range of 
combs extends into the mountain none can 
say ; two chambers are now open for examina- 
Hion. It did not appear to me that the caverns 
were in any sense human handiwork, but it 
seems most probable that the traveller now 
enters by the back way. It is obviously im- 
dossible that the crocodiles could have been 
»rought to their burial place by the way we 
“ame, because they are, many of them, so 
gigantic, that no exertion can force back their 
shoulders through the passage that we dis- 
vovered. It seems likely then, that another 
entrance exists or once existed, of more con 
venient character, and that the approach 
which is now the only one known, was either 
anformed or unused at the date when the 
sacred animals were gradually stored here. 
The manner of their arrangement is simple 
enough. Row was piled on row, until the 
rotto was full from floor to roof, after which 
she sextons retired to the next chamber, and 
stored that also with dead crocodiles in a 
similar manner. Thus we were not able to 
make even a guess at the length or extent of 
she sepulchre, nor can any one ever do this 
motil the caverns are cleared. One of the 


most noticeable facts connected with these! 


interments is the abundance of small croco- 
diles, some just hatched, many yet in the egg, 
which, rolled in a strip of mummy cloth, and 
‘tied together in bundles of twenty, fill the 
interstices. “They are literally in thousands. 
‘From a very rough and imperfect calculation 
‘we estimated that five hundred of these in- 
fantile crocodiles were packed around each 
‘full-grown reptile.” * % 

_ “One word as to the pits themselves. No 
‘historian, so far.as I am aware, makes any 
allusion to them; their date is entirely un- 
‘xnown. It may be that the sacred crocodiles, 
‘from earliest times, were buried here, for the 
entire mountain is, perhaps, hollow. ‘That 
‘the caves now open are of nature’s mining, I 
‘am convinced, but that fact does not prove 
chat great works may not be found beyond. 


, 


As I have said, one enters now by a back 
way, through the length of which there is no 
trace of human handiwork, excepting in a 
doorway close upon the mummies’ resting 
place. It is possible that antiquities of the 
highest interest might be found were the true 
entrance discovered ; but if that event should 
ever take place, it will I suppose, as in other 
cases, be due to accident. Of the human 
mummies now mingled with the reptiles, one 
must conclude them to be those of attendants 
on the sacred crocodiles. They seem to have 
been second-class people, or if their moulder- 
ing fingers and black arms were adorned with 
burial ornaments, sacrilegious hands have 
long since stripped them.” 
For “ The Friend.” 
Selections from the Unpublished Letters and Jour- 
nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. 
(Continued from page 411, vol. xlii.) 

To a young friend, probably in 1844, she 
writes: “* * * Oh! I do believe trials and 
afflictions, whether in the line of bodily ail- 
ment or otherwise, -are often the richest 
blessings that could be bestowed upon us ; 
because then, separated from what the world 
can offer us, or so circumstanced that we 
cannot derive satisfaction from its gifts, the 
heart is more disposed to yield itself to those 
visitations that are extended in His mercy 
to all whom He has created. I have not one 
doubt now, that if my dear ’s mind 
was yielded to Him in unreserved submission 
to his requizings, let them be what they 
would, He would nurse thee as on his bosom, 
and prove himself at seasons to be such a 
friend as the world has never offered thee. 
His promises are unfailing. ‘Thy Maker is 
thy husband.’ ‘A father of the fatherless is 
God, &c. ‘In Him are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge.’ ‘As empty and 
yet full: as having nothing, yet possessing 
all things.’ With these promises, and the 
certain belief of their fulfilment, why can we 
doubt ? why be unhappy ?” ‘ 

4th or 5th mo. “1844. * * * I felt glad I 
was enabled to wear my sackcloth under- 
neath, not desiring to seem to others too 
much among the sad and desponding. But, 
my dear , | may perhaps tell thee. it 
has been far otherwise with me at seasons 
latterly, than was formerly the case. Our 
Heavenly Father has been kind to me beyond 
what I have words to express, and in a sense 
of His unfailing support and succor, I have 
sometimes been enabled to repose allmy cares 
upon Him in undoubted certainty. This may 
seem to thee strong language: but I know 
He is good, and I cannot help declaring it is 
so. * * * IT sympathise with thee feelingly 
and tenderly in thy tribulated path, while I 
have no more doubt thou wilt be brought 
out of it, as thou continuest looking to Him 
with whom is the power, than I have that 
the passing clouds that obstruct the sun- 
beams, will be allowed to interfere with the 
promise that seed-time and harvest shall not 
fail” Not that I suppose thou wilt be helped 
through it, in the way the servant of the 
Assyrian king supposed the prophet would 
cleanse his leprosy; but through sore labor 
and travail. Ah; these fetters of weakness, 


The whole chapter is a striking one. Not, 


my dear , that I pretend to any sense 
of the cause of thy present allotment, or have 
any special line of service marked out for 
thee. With the Lord be his own secrets. 
He knows the end from the beginning, and 
He only. And for the present I leave cause 
and effect with him; earnestly desiring we 
may only seek to know, and be ready to do, 
whatever He appoints. ‘Time is short.’ Our 
business is to glorify him in his own way, 
and be obedience ours. Thou sayest well in 
respect to holding out in the way of well-do- 
ise pete ath 

“5th mo. 19th. * * The lot of parents 


seems rightly one of almost unremitted 
anxiety. The care and provision for the 
body is no small consideration ; and when 
they reckon themselves as delegated shepherds 
over the flock committed to their care, and 
as ability is sought for and given, labor that 
their account stand fair in this particular 
also, there seems presented to the mind a 
weight of responsibility that may well make 
the most vigilant tremble for their standing ; 
though no doubt in this matter also, the 
declaration of our blessed Lord would be 
found verified, if its requisitions were faith- 
fully carried out, viz., ‘Seek first the kingdom 
of God and its righteousness, and all things 
neccessary shall be added.’” 
To one young in years :— 


jtual process. 


“5th mo. 2ist. * * There is no view in 
which religion is presented to my mind more 
attractively, than after the way described by 
the prophet as so simple and plain ‘that a 
way-faring man though a fool shall not err 
therein.’ No room is left here for the man of 
high intellectual attainments to glory. ‘ Let 
not the wise man. glory in his wisdom,’ &c. 
The simplest child who taketh heed to the 
reproofs of instruction, and turneth his heart 
to seek the Lord, will find far stronger 
ground to set his feet upon in the hour of 
temptation and trial, though in the eye of 
buman estimation he may be as a weak and 
despised thing. The most enlarged under- 
standing must receive the truth of the ever- 
lasting gospel upon His (Christ’s) own terms, 
if he ever receive it at all. ‘Unless ye be 
converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’ We cannot plead our weakness nor 
our foolishness then, as an excuse, for not be- 
ing ready to obey the summons. The call is 
‘obey my voice.” ‘My son give me thy 
heart.’ ‘Wilt thou not from this time cry 
unto me, My Father, thou art the guide of 
my youth? Here is no room for the intellec- 
A child truly may understand 
this; butits very simplicity may offend. We 
are here all brought upon a level, and may 
see that upon obedience—and without obe- 
dience it cannot be effected—hangs that 
crown of eternal recompense, that kingdom 
that is sure to its possessor, the mansion pre- 
pared in the Father’s house which none but 
the redeemed can occupy, and where alone 
change entereth not, pain and sickness weary 
not; but to whose beautified possessors re- 
mains always the fruition of hope, love, rest, 
peace, joy. I would not for the possession of 
worlds, part with the satisfaction I feel in 


how hard it is to loosen their hold ; and yet|contemplating religion in this simple charac- 
can we wonder in this day when there seems ter, begun, carried on, and finished in our 


so much cause they should fasten upon us. I 
am often reminded of the language contained 
in Isa. xxxvii. 8. ‘The children are come,’ &c. 


bosoms as place there is allowed it, (‘ For the 


kingdom of God is within you), as a seed in 
the beginning, yea, as the least of all seeds ; 
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but under the genial influence of His fostering 
care, filling the whole heart, and making it a 
habitation for His own blessed spirit. * * 
And, dearest ———, in conclusion, my heart 
glows with the feeling of desire, that thou 
with myself, may so conform our lives to the 
requisitions of the Divine will, that we may 
eventually be found not only of the number 
that have been ‘called’ and ‘visited, but 
realize the blessed situation of those described 
as ‘chosen and faithful.’ ” 

From the Diary :— 

“6th mo. 27th. 1844. Feel poor and weak 
this evening ; yet more than is often the case 
of something like an assurance one day’s 
work is done. Oh! what time I have lost. 
Gracious Father, be pleased to sanctify to me 
the past fight of afflictions.” 

“28th. It isaserious time with me. Was 
engaged this evening again to offer a few re- 
marks in the way of testimony. Oh! that I 
may be preserved from transgressing the Di- 
yine purpose either in doing or withhold- 
ing.” 

“7th mo. Ist. Feel convinced there is a 
balance the mind ought to attain to, and 
regularly to keep; that is, a state, the result 
of watchfulness and of obedience to the Di- 
vine will inwardly manifested, whereby we 
should be able to detect a swerving from the 
Truth, and to know it at all times, and under 
all circumstances sufficient to preserve us 
from any deviation either in conduct or con- 
versation. ‘Thine ears shall hear a word be- 
hind thee saying, This is the way, wall ye in 
it, when ye turn to the right-hand, and when 
ye turn to the left.’ Blessed experience.” 

“15th. I have long entertained the belief, 
that books, to a mind given up to the en- 
lightening influences of the spirit, were rather 
helps in the way of confirmation than in- 
struction. George Fox intimates, or perhaps 
says expressly, that although he read the 
Scriptures diligently, he did not depend upon 
them as the primary source of instruction ; 
but that he found what they contained an- 
swered those truths that were immediately 
sealed to him. Now this does not appear to 
me at all to derogate from their Divine 
authority, which with all proper reverence I 
am disposed to ascribe to them, and to as- 
sign them the place the apostle gives them, 
‘as profitable for doctrine, &c., and as being 
able to make the man of God perfect (mark, 
not the natural man) through faith,’ &e. 
Robert Barclay says: p. 84. ‘Neither is the 
Scripture to go before the teaching of the 
Spirit.’ Again, ‘God hath seen meet, that 
herein we should, as in a looking glass, see 
the conditions and experiences of saints of 
old; that finding our experience answer to 
theirs, we might thereby be the more con- 
firmed and comforted, &. And again, ‘ This 
is the great work of the Scriptures, and their 
service to us, that we may witness them ful- 
filled in us, and go discern the stamp of God’s 
spirit and way upon them, by the inward 
acquaintance we have with the same spirit 
and work in our hearts.” 

The foregoing, relative to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, with other similar remarks occurring 
through these manuscripts, were no doubt 
induced by various attempts being made 

_about this time, and are they not in some 
parts still continued, to give them an undue 
place: even to exalt them, the history, beyond 
and before the mystery. Which last—“ the 
riches of the glory of this mystery,” which, 


of the Cincinnati 
Sherman, Black Hills, Wyoming Territory : 


ing. 


the apostle continues, “is Christ in you"”— 
being brought forth in our hearts, is “ the 
hope of glory.” 


(To be continued.) 


Moss-Agates in the West.—A correspondent 
Commercial writes from 


“Pretty nearly every visitor to these hills 
My Me y 


and the plains is an anxious and excited 
seeker after ‘ moss-agates’—a name applied to 
a species of silicious formation that has been 
wonderfully and beautifully figured and 
flowered with imitations of pine trees, vines, 
cedar forests, hedges, trains of cars, stars, 


figures, and almost every imaginable draw- 
The agates found along the line of the 
Union Pacitic Railroad are of four different 


colors, as follows: The Cheyenne brown 


agate, Granger Water agate, Church Buttes 


light blue agate, and the Sweetwater cream 


agate. The two latter are the most valuable, 


and most delicately formed. 


“The most extensive agate beds are found 


in the vicinity of Church Buttes and Gran-|’ 
ger, distant about eight hundred and eighty 


miles west of Omaha. These beds are about 


fifty yards wide and nearly one hundred 
yards long, being isolated from each other at 
a distance of from one to two miles. 
approach them you observe a large patch of 
smooth, black, round cobble stones, and be- 


As you 


tween these lie, almost concealed, the different 


sized and shaped moss-agates, and, occasion- 
ally sparkling among them, a bright topaz, 
and brown and yellow streaked cornelian. 


The intrinsic value of the agate consists in 


its display. of moss, the vine and cedar forest 


being the most prized for jewelry sets. In 


one hour’s time I have gathered a half gal- 


lon, some of which are extremely pretty.” 


4 Selected. 
THE SPIRITUAL TEMPLE, 
And whither came these goodly stones 
’T was Israel’s pride to raise ; 
The glory of the former house, 
Thesjoy of ancient days; 
In purity and strength erect, 
In radiant splendor bright, 
Sparkling with golden beams of noon, 
Or silver smiles of night ? 


From coasts the stately cedar crowns, 
Each noble slab was brought, 

In Lebanon’s deep quarries hewn, 
And on its mountains wrought ; 

There rung the hammer’s heavy stroke 
Among the echoing rocks ; 

There chased the chisel’s keen, sharp edge, 
The rude, unshapen blocks. 


Thence polished, perfected, complete, 
Each fitted to its place, 

For lofty coping, massive walls, 
Or deep imbedded base— 

They bore them o’er the waves that rolled 
Their billowy swell between 

The shores of Tyre’s imperial pride, 
And Jndah’s hills-of green. 


With gradual toil the work went on, 
Through days, and months, and years, 
Beneath the Summer’s laughing sun, 
And Winter’s frozen tears. 
And thus in majesty sublime 
And noiseless pomp it rose— 
Fit dwelling for the God of peace! 
A temple of repose. 


Brethren in Christ, to holier things 
The simple type apply ; 

Our God bimself a temple builds, 
Eternal, and on high, 

Of ransomed souls; their Zion there— 
That world of light and bliss— 

Their Lebanon, the place of toil; 
Of previous moulding—this ! 


From Nature’s quarries, deep and dark, 
With gracious aim He hews 

The stones, the spiritual stones, 
It pleaseth Him to choose. 

Hard, rugged, shpeless at the first, 
Yet destined each to shine— 

Moulded beneath His patient hand— 
In purity divine. 


Oh, glorious process! see the proud 
Grow lowly, gentle, meek ; 

See floods of unaccustomed tears 
Gush down the hardened cheek: 
Perchance the hammer’s heavy stroke 

O’erthrew some idol fond ; 
Perchance the chisel rent in twain 
Some precious, tender bond. 


Behold, he prays! Whose lips were sealed 
In quiet scorn before, 
Sighs for the closet’s holy calm, 
And hails the welcome door. 
Behold he works for Jesus now, 
Whose days went idly past; 
Oh, for more mouldings of the Hand 
That works a change so vast ! 


Ye looked on one, a well-wrought stone, 
A saint of God matured. 

What chisellings that heart had felt! 
What chastening strokes endured ! 

But marked ye not that last soft touch 
What perfect grace it gave, 

Ere Jesus bore His servant home 
Across the darksome wave? 


Home to the place His grace designed 
That chosen soul to fill, 

In the bright temple of the saved, 
Upon His holy hill. 

Home to the noiselessness, the peace, 
Of those swéet shrines above, 

Whose stones shall never be displaced— 
Set in redeeming love. 


Lord, chisel, chasten, polish us, 
Each blemish wash away ; 
Cleanse us with purifying blood ; 
In spotless robes array ; 
And thus, Thine image on us stamped, - 
Transport us to the shore, 
Where not a stroke is ever felt, 
For none is needed more. 
The Shadow of the Rock. 


For “The Friend” 
The Eelipse. 

This has been a privileged day of my life, 
for I have witnessed what many go thou- 
sands of miles to see—a total eclipse of the 
sun. My expectations were raised quite high 
regarding it, for I had read several accounts, 
of similar phenomena, by eminent authors, 
who all united in attributing a marvellous” 
interest to the very few minutes of obscura- 
tion; but I confess I was not prepared for the 
peculiar sensations which came over me dur- 
ing the wonderful scene. No one could de-. 
scribe them—the event itself is different from 
any thing else—peculiar, unique, and the 
feelings experienced by a beholder are equ- 
ally peculiar and remarkable, 

The day was all that could be desired: the 
sun shone bright and warm, and no cloud ap- 
peared to excite the fears of those who were 
anxiously awaiting the approach of 4 o’clock. 
The air, too, was very clear, and no mist or 
haziness was perceptible. About half past 
three we walked up to the college hill, where 
we found Maria Mitchell and her class, from 
Vassar College, occupying one corner of the 
grounds, having three telescopes and some 
other instruments that we could not see. We 
took up our station on the summit of the hill, 
beyond the college, where we could get a 
tolerably good view of the western horizon, 
and open country, and near a farm-yard and 
barn, around which chickens and pigs were, 


| whole scene. 
| the light to nothing I had ever seen: some- 
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janning loose. Our instiuments consisted of 
pnoked glass, the cheapest and, for ordinary 
| sservations, the most satisfactory that we 
} ould have had. 
I About 4 o’clock, I first noticed the clear, 
| aarp edge of the sun to become a little broken 
+ jagged on the lower western side, hardly 
| erceptible at first, except to a good eye, but 
oon becoming plain to the poorest, and gradu- 
| ily increasing till the continuity of the edge 
| vras gone—the eclipse had commenced! Slow- 
z and steadily the break became larger ; it is 
0 longer a straight line, but curved imwards ; 
}': is no longer jagged, but itself as sharp and 
| lear as the rim of the sun; and, seen with 
| ‘he small telescope of the college—through 
| yhich the professor kindly invited us to look 
| -stood out bold and startling as the section 
jf a sphere. 
| At this stage of the phenomenon I was im- 
|eressed most forcibly with the wonderful per- 
‘ection of that science which can predict with 
such absolute certainty, the occurrence of 
phenomena like this. Here, in this city, were 
many who had come one thousand miles or 
| more, some of them with costly instruments, 
| o view a scene which had no precursors to 
warn them of its advent. The sun shone as 
| pleasantly and brightly as ever he did, seem- 
| ngly all unconscious of his impending fate. 
!The moon was invisible, nothing, indeed, 
| sould have given any one a hint that such an 
| anugual occurrence was to ¢ake place, and.yet 
at precisely the calculated time—for which 
we all waited with as much confidence as we 
would for the rising or setting of a star—that 
|wreat black globe which had been floating, 
| unseen to us in space, crept over the face of 
jour luminary, and began to dim his lustre. 
~ Tt scemed to meyes-L-steod.and gazed at 
the little curved chip, seemingly cut out of the 
gun, a wonderful tribute to the powers of the 
human mind. 

As the break in the edge became larger, 
we were conscious of a falling off in the in- 


‘tensity of the light, the shadows became less 


| distinctly marked, and the landscape assumed 


the appearance that it has when the sun is 
_quite low in the horizon, and the light diffuse. 
‘But in 40 minutes after the beginning of the 
eclipse, a strange change had come over the 
T could liken the peculiarity of 


‘times it seemed like early morning light, yet 


| there was a difference; and again it assumed 


somewhat the character of intensified moon- 
light. We began to perceive that we were to 
see what we had never seen before. Up from 
the earth rose, as plainly as on a summer's 
morning, though not so densely, the white 
mist, and the air, which five minutes before 
was clear as could be, became quite hazy, and 


we could-see light clouds forming about 20° 


from the horizon. The strange and sudden 


- ehilliness spoken of as attendant upon eclipses, 


suddenly struck us about this time, and 


whereas we had been much too warm a few 
minutes before, we now buttoned our coats 
close around us. The sun had the appear- 
anee through the glass (for although “shorn 
of his beams,” he was much too bright to gaze 
upon with the naked eye) of the moon when 


about four days old, and the crescent was 


rapidly getting smaller. It was growing 
darker and darker, yet it would be impossible 
to compare the change to twilight—the “fall- 
ing of the shades of night”—for there was 
nothing of twilight in it: the sun was there, 
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the shadows were there, and yet that strange, 
weird light. We were standing in a full 
blaze of sun-light, and it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish each other’s features. The fowls 
were evidently getting uneasy: one or two 
roosters gave faint crows, and flapped their 
wings, and the whole flock began running 
about in search of roosting places. A few 
birds that were near us, flew about from tree 
to tree, as if uncertain what to do; even the 
pigs, we thought, were alarmed, and moved 
uneasily about. 

Smaller and smaller grows the crescent. 
“Took out,” says some one standing near, 
and all at once, with almost.a rush like that 
of a cloud over the sun (and yet that does not 
describa it) the darkness was upon-us! And 
now, without our glasses, we stood gazing at 
the glory above us. ‘There, between us and 
the sun, was the moon! There was no longer 
any doubt of it: we could see it in allits black- 
ness and opaqueness, while all around it, and 
yet beyond, was the splendid, magnificent 
corona, shooting out in great points to twice 
the distance of the diameter of the sun. We 
are accustomed to think of the moon as a 
luminous body; we never, except on occasions 
like this, see its dark side; but there it was 
in all its blackness, and I could imagine, as I 
never did before, the terrible gloominess of 
those deep caverns and craters, when not lit 
up by the sun’s light. Instantaneously with 
the rush of the darkness over the earth, the 
sky around the sun and overhead became al- 
most. black, and out from its blackness shot, 
quick as thought, the beautifulrays of Venus ; 
and there, plain to the sight, about 6° from 
the sun, is Mercury, that timid planet which 
rarely ventures far enough from its central 
orb tobe seen by the naked eye; while from 


directly overhead, shines dowi upon-us: the} 


mild beams of Saturn. 

But what is that on the western edge of the 
moon? The rose-colored flames! Yes; and 
there is another spot, just to the south! Bril- 
liant even to the unassisted eye—they seemed 
like little rose-colored beads stuck upon the 
edge of the moon. The corona changed 
slightly as the moon passed slowly on—but 
only to become more beautiful—an effulgence 
of glory it seemed, stretching out in all direc- 
tions its long fingers of light. One beam (for 


I do not know what else to call it) was, I am 
convinced, unusually long, reaching down- 
ward toward the horizon at least 1} de- 
grees. ' 

I wish I could describe that darkness, 
sbrouding us on the earth. It was not the 
darkness of mid-night—far from it—for the 
outlines of objects were visible quite plainly, 
even the faces of those near us could be just 
seen, pale and ghastly, but it seemed a visible 
darkness; as though the sun’s beams had 
been forever taken from us, and some strange, 
pale, dim light replaced them, to show us 
how bereft we were. The sky too was most 
peculiar in appearance ; immediately outside 
the sun, beyond the corona, it was of an inky 
black, yet even here there were no stars visi- 
ble, only the planets, while further towards 
the zenith, and beyond it to the east, the co- 
lor changed to an indigo blue, and all around 
the horizon, but particularly to the west, it 
was of a bright orange, a color different from 
any I had ever seen in the sky before. I 
wish too, that I could describe the peculiar 
feelings that came upon me during that 
eventful time. I was greatly excited, (al- 


though I had convinced myself before that 
there was nothing whatever to cause excite- 
ment,) yet I think the predominant feeling 
was one of awe. Notwithstanding the fact 
that we well knew the phenomenon to be en- 
tirely in the course of nature, it was impossi- 
ble to resist the effects of it, and I am not 
certain that if our sensations had been ana- 
lysed, a little grain of that solemn fear, which 
must have agitated the ancients on such ocea- 
sions, might not have been found. Instinet- 
tively, we kept close together, a party of 
women and children near us, collected in a 
company, and clung to each other, and hard- 
ly a word was spoken, as we waited..the.ters~ 
mination of the glorious spectacle. When it 
was over, (and it lasted but three minutes) 
I found I was breathing heavy and hard, 
feeling that into those three minutes had 
been crowded, literally crowded, an experience 
(I cannot call it a sight,) the most wonderfal 
perhaps of my life time. 

But the crowning glory was now to come. 
Suddenly as the darkness came, now came 
the glorious light. In the twinkling of: an 
eye, quicker than thought, the great rays of 
effulgence shot out from the western edge, 
and poured down upon the earth. Itseemed 
as though we could see the waves of light, 
sweeping down through the surrounding dark- 
ness, and flooding the whole scene with 
brightness. It was now darkness—now light 
—more quickly than the words can be pro- 
nounced was the change effected. The light 
was dim to be sure, but it was light, where 
there seemed to be none before. Instantly 
Mercury disappeared ; in less than a minute 
Saturn and Venus were gone, the peculiar 
orange tint.of the horizen vanished, and the 
sky assumed its natural color. 

‘This was.the most beautiful part of the — 
whole phenomenon—the sudden return of the 
light—and the revulsion of feelings it pro- 
duced was wonderful. Instantly I felt joyful 
and glad, and realized to what a tension my 
nerves had been strung. 

Looking around, we saw that the chickens 
had all disappeared. Somehow or,other they 
had found aperch. One old fellow we caught 
sight of on a high fence. He soon gave a 
lusty crow, which was answered by some of 
his companions, who no doubt thought the 
night had been remarkably short. 

The conclusion of the eclipse was but a 
reversal of its approach. Gradually the light 
became brighter and brighter, the mist rapid- 
ly disappeared before the warm rays, which 
got more and more powerful, and by six 
o'clock the edge of the sun had filled out 
clear and distinct as it was two and a quarter 
hours before. The people threw away their 
smoked glasses, and scattered, as if nothing 
had happened, No sign remained of the 
wonderful scene, excepting this. I noticed 
as I walked through the long grass of the 
college ground, that my boots became wet 
with dew! 

My description of this wonderful oceur- 
rence is. very imperfect, I know, but it is hard 
to describe the indescribable. A total eclipse 
of the sun must be seen to be appreciated. 
Ordinary terms fail in attempting to portray 
it. I regard the opportunity as having been 
one of the most valuable of my life, a time 
never to be forgotten, a sight never to be 
seen again. 


Burlington, Iowa, 8th mo. 7th, 1869. 
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For “The Friend.” 

Whilst the true christian will renounce 
undue self-esteem under all circumstances, 
yet his humility will not prevent him from 
avowing and advocating his belief in princi- 
ples and practices, whose agreement with 
Gospel doctrines has been sealed on his mind 
by the internal evidence of Divine Grace. 

It is thus zealous men and women are led 
to contend for the faith once delivered to the 
saints. Not to preach Christ for the sake of 
contention, but of love and goodwill. 

As there is a difference in religious views 
among the various denominations of profes- 
sing christians, so the writer holds it to be the 
duty of every one to unite himself with and 
support that profession which he is satisfied 
coincides with revealed truth. 

There is apparently a disposition on the 
part of some members of the Society of 
Friends, to cavil at and lay aside some of their 
important doctrines and testimonies, which is 
calculated to excite the jealousy of such as 
are persuaded of their righteous origin. 

Let these latter keep with meekness to 
what has been shown to be required of them, 
and in doing which they have found peace, 
without looking too much at the fewness of 
those who join heart and hand with them in 
the work. Whatever else may result, doubt- 
less these will receive the reward of eternal 
salvation; and we know the preservation of 
the church is the care of its great Head and 
High Priest. The following testimony of 
Stephen Grellet, to the value of Friends’ 
views, is extracted from the account of his 
visit to Europe in the year 1814. 

“Whilst thus engaged in feeling for and 
laboring among suffering humanity, my con- 
cern towards the members of our own Society 
did not abate; but I attended all our meetings 
in and about London. The more I have 
mixed with persons of other religious denomi- 
nations, the stronger has become my attach- 
ment to our own Society, and the christian 
principles which we maintain. I rejoice great- 
ly indeed in having met with individuals, yea 
many in the several nations where I have 
travelled, who are very near and dear to me 
in spirit, and who I believe love the Lord 
Jesus in sincerity; but I met with no people, 
who, as a religious body, maintain doctrines 
and testimonies, so scriptural and agreeable 
to vital christianity, as does the religious 
Society of Friends; and my great concern 
and frequent labor for this people are, that 
they may not only believe in these principles 
and Divine Truths, but also walk uprightly 
and with faithfulness in accordance there- 
with.” 


For “The Friend.” 
My Country Home. 

The anecdote of the Flycatcher contained 
in the last number of “ The Friend,” brought 
so freshly to mind the pleasant and familiar 
description of the habits of the Common 
Pewee, and the intimacy that sprang up be- 
tween the naturalist Audubon, and a family 
of these birds, as described in his work, 
that I have concluded to extract it, in prefer- 
ence to giving any observations of my own. 
He says: 

“While young, I had a plantation that lay 
on the sloping declivities of the Perkiomen 

- Creek. I was extremely fond of rambling 
along its rocky banks, for it would have been 
difficult to do.so either without meeting with 
a sweet flower, spreading open its beauties to 


the sun, or observing the watchful King- 
fisher perched on some projecting stone over 
the clear water of the stream. Nay,now and 
then, the Fish Hawk itself, followed by a 
White-headed Eagle, would make his appear- 
ance, and by his graceful aerial motions, 
raise my thoughts far above them into the 
heavens, silently leading me to the admira- 
tion of the sublime Creator of all. These 
impressive, and always delightful, reveries 
often accompanied my steps to the entrance 
of a small cave scooped out of the solid rock 
by the hand of nature.” 

“T had observed the nest of this plain-co- 
loured Flycatcher fastened, as it were, to the 


rock immediately over the arched entrance of 


this calm retreat. I had peeped into it: al- 
though empty, it was yet clean, as if the ab- 
sent owner intended to revisit it with the re- 
turn of spring. The buds were already much 
swelled, and some of the trees were ornament- 
ed with blossoms, yet the ground was still 
partially covered with snow, and the air re- 
tained the piercing chill of winter’ I chanced 
one morning early to go to my retreat. The 
sun’s glowing rays gave a rich colouring to 
every object around. As I entered the cave, 
a rustling sound over my head attracted my 
attention, and, on turning, I saw two birds 
fly off, and alight on a tree close by :—the 
Pewees had arrived! I felt delighted, and 
fearing that my sudden appearance might 
disturb the gentle pair, I walked off; not, 
however, without frequently looking at them. 
I concluded that they must have just come, 
for they seemed fatigued :—their plaintive 
note was not heard, their crests were not 
erected, and the vibration of the tail, so very 
conspicuous in this species, appeared to be 
wanting in power. Insects were yet few, 
and the return ofthe birds looked to me as 
prompted more by their affection to the place, 
than by any other motive. No sooner had I 
gone a few steps than the Pewees, with one 
accord, glided down from their perches and 
entered the cave. I did not return to it any 
more that day, and as I saw none about it, 
or in the neighborhood, I supposed that they 
must have spent the day within it. I con- 
cluded also that these birds must have 
reached this haven, either during the night, 
or at the very dawn of that morn. Hundreds 
of observations have since proved to me that 
this species always migrates by night.” 

“T went early next morning to the cave, 
yet not early enough to surprise them in it. 
Long before I reached the spot, my ears 
were agreeably saluted by their well known 
note, and I saw them darting about through 
the air, giving chase to some insects close 
over the water. They were full of gaiety, 
frequently flew into and out of the cave, and 
while alighted on a favourite tree near it, 
seemed engaged in the most interesting con- 
verse. The light fluttering or tremulous 
motions of their wings, the jetting of their 
tail, the erection of their crest, and the neat- 
ness of their attitudes, all indicated that they 
were no longer fatigued, but on the contrary 
refreshed and happy. On my going into the 
cave, the male flew violently towards the 
entrance, snapped his bill sharply and re- 
peatedly, accompanying this action with a 
tremulous rolling note, the import of which 
I soon guessed. Presently he flew into the 
cave and out of it again, with a swiftness 


scarcely credible: it was like the passing of/or with the assistance of their parents. 


a shadow.” 


“ Several days in succession I went to th 
spot, and saw with pleasure that as my visit: 
increased in frequency, the birds became 
more familiarized to me, and, before a weel 
had elapsed, the Pewees and myself wer 
quite on terms of intimacy. It was now th 
10th of April; the spring was forward tha 
season, no more snow was to be seen, Red 
wings and Grakles were to be found here anc 
there. The Pewees, I observed, began work 
ing at their old nest. Desirous of judging for 
myself, and anxious to enjoy the company .0 
this friendly pair, I determined to spend th 
greater part of each day in the cave. My 
presence no longer alarmed either of them. 
They brought a few fresh materials, lined 
the nest anew, and rendered it warm by 
adding a few large soft feathers of the com- 
mon goose, which they found strewn along 
the edge of the water in the creek. There 
was a remarkable and curious twittering in 
their note while both sat on the edge of the 
nest at those meetings, and which is never 
heard on any other occasion.” 

“Tn six days, six eggs were deposited ; but 
I observed that as they increased in number, 
the bird remained a shorter time in the nest. 
The last she deposited in a few minutes after 
alighting. Perhaps, thought I, this is a law 
of nature, intended for keeping the eggs fresh 
to the last. About an hour after laying the 
last egg, the female Pewee returned, settled 
in her nest, and, after arranging the eggs, as 
I thought, several times under her body, ex- 
panded her wings a little, and fairly com- 
menced the arduous task of incubation.” 

“Day after day passed by. I gave strict 
orders that no one should go near the cave, 
much less enter it, or indeed destroy any 
bird’s nest on the plantation. Whenever I 
visited the Pewees, one or other of them was 
on the nest, while its mate was either search- 
ing for food, or perched in the vicinity, filling 
the air with its loudest notes. I not unfre- 
quently reached out my hand near the sitting 
bird; and so gentle had they both become, or 
rather so well acquainted were we, that nei- 
ther moved on such occasions, even when my 
hand was: quite close to it. Now and then 
the female would shrink back into the nest, 
but the male frequently snapped at my fin- 
gers, and once left the nest as if in great an- 
ger, flew round the cave a few times, emitting 
his querulous whining notes, and alighted 
again to resume his labours.” 

“On the thirteenth day, the little ones 
were hatched. One egg was unproductive, 
and the female, on the second day after the 
birth of her brood, very deliberately pushed 
it out of the nest. On examining this egg, I 
found it containing the embryo of a bird 
partly dried up, with its vertebrae quite fast 
to the shell, which had probably occasioned 
its death. Never have I since so closely 
witnessed the attention of birds to their young. 
Their entrance with insects was so frequently 
repeated, that I thought I saw the little ones 
grow as I gazed upon them. The old birds 
no longer looked upon me as an enemy, and 
would often come in close by me, as if I had 
been a post. I now took upon me to handle 
the young frequently ; nay, several times I 
took the whole family out and blew off the 
exuvie of the feathers from the nest. I at- 
tached light threads to theirlegs: these they 
invariably removed, either with their bills, 
I re- 
newed them, however, until I found the little 
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lows habituated to them ; and at last, when 
“ey were about to leave the nest, I fixed a 
cht silver thread to the leg of cach, loose 
ough not to hurt the part, but so fastened 
vat no exertions of theirs could remove it.” 
“Sixteen days had passed, when the brood 


ok to wing; and the old birds, dividing the 
/me with caution, began to arrange the nest 


jew. A second set of eggs were laid, and in 
-e beginning of August a new brood made 
3 appearance.” 

_ “The young birds took much to the woods, 
. if feeling themselves more secure there 
jan in the open fields; but before they de- 
arted, they all appeared strong, and minded 
ot making long sorties into the open air, 
ier the whole creek, and the fields around 
, On the 8th of October, nota Pewee could 
find on the plantation: my little compan- 
ons had all set off on their travels. For 
-eeks afterwards, however, T saw Pewees 
iving from the north, and lingering a short 
yme, as if to rest, when they also moved 
outhward.” 

|“ At the season when the Pewees return 
» Pennsylvania, I had the satisfaction to ob- 
erve those of the cave in and about it. 
‘here again, in the very same nest, two 
woods were raised. I found several Pewees 
sests at some distance up the creek, particu- 
arly under a bridge, and several others in 
‘he adjoining meadows, attached to the inner 
sart of sheds erected for the protection of 


say and grain. Having caught several of 
‘hese birds on the nest, 1 had the pleasure of 


‘nding that two of them had the little ring 
jn the leg.” 

~ “1 was now obliged to go to France, where 
remained twoyears. On my return, which 
sappened early in August, I bad the satisfac. 
fion of finding three young Pewees in the 
nest of the cave; but it was not the nest 
ivhich I had left in it. The old one had been 
‘orn off from the roof, and the one which I 
found there was placed above where it stood. 
~ observed at once that one of the parent 
birds was as sby as possible, while the other 
allowed me to approach within a few yards. 
his was the male bird, and I felt confident 
chat the oldfemale had paid the debt of nature. 
(Having inquired of the miller’s son, I found 
pet he killed the old Pewee and four young 
‘ones, to. make bait for the. purpose. of catch- 
ling fish. 
lanother female to the cave! As long as the 
plantation of Mill Grove belonged to me, 
‘there continued to be a Pewee’s nest in my 


favourite retreat ; but after I had sold it, the 
‘cave was destroyed, as were nearly all the 


‘beautiful rocks along the shores of the creek, 


‘to build a new dam across the Perkiomen.” 


For “ The Friend.” 


or. 


A Remarkable Mete 


About half-past seven o’clock on the even- 
‘ing of the 24th inst., as our family were 
scattered over the place, or strolling through 
the neighboring woods, our attention was 
‘suddenly arrested by a brilliant meteor, in 
that part of the heavens that lies to the 
“north of west, shooting in a nearly vertical 
direction to within perhaps 10 or 15 de- 
When it reached the 
apparent termination of its course, instead of 
_the light fading away, as is usually the case, 
Wthe mass appeared to remain stationary, burn- 
ing and sending outa long column of luminous 
The bright trail left by the 


Te : 
grees of the horizon. 


vapor or flame. 


Then the male Pewee had brought 


east. 


Zon. 


be anything else. We noticed the duration 
by the watch, and about nine minutes elapsed 


away from sight. 
the whole, isto know how such a mass could 


direction slightly inclining towards the hori- 


ly assumed. 
It is probable that this beautiful sight was 


Pennsylvania. Ifany of the readers of “ The 
Friend” in those parts have observed it, they 
of their observations, specially noting the 
particulars in which their view differed from 
the above, directed to Joseph Walton, No. 
413 Walnut Street. 
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In a recent number of the Christian Advo- 
cate, we find the following remarks: 

“Tn the biographies of the earlier Methodist 
ministers no other feature is so uniformly 
present, and in an emphasized sense—after 
their personal conversion to God—as their 
‘eall to preach.’ It was, till they obeyed it, 
the one ever-painful impression upon their 
spirits, against which the flesh rebelled most 
stoutly, and every motive short of the salva- 
tion of their own souls dissuaded them—a 
voice speaking in their inmost consciousness, 
‘Woe is me, it I preach not the Gospel.’ The 
recognition of a divine call, indicated directly 
by the Spirit to the individual, and attested 
by such accompanying evidences as should 


minded persons who might be associated with 


tory. 
first hundred years. 


ap 


man, 


from its first appearance, to the final fading 
The most puzzling part of 


remain so stationary in the air, whether 
really or apparently, for so long a time. 
With an opera glass, we distinctly saw a long 
but slender line of vapor issuing from the 
contral mass, and flowing eastward in a 


zon, nearly at right angles with the original 
course of the meteor, and nearly opposite the 
direction which the main mass of vapor final- 


visible in the central or western portions of 


would confer a favor by sending an account 


satisfy the minds of discreet and spiritually- 


him, pervades and permeates the whole his- 
avd literature of the Methodism of the 


“Tt was a fundamental doctrine of Method- 
ism, that the office of the ministry of the 
Gospel is in every instance a divine gift and 
calling. To each individual it applies the 
ostie’s declaration, ‘ Not of men, neither by 
but by Jesus Christ and God the Father.’ 
The end sought in all the tests used in the 
examination of one proposed for the ministry, 
was ultimately to ascertain whether he were 
truly called of God to that work; and every- 
where the presumption is carried out, that if 
such call were properly proved, the case was 
settled as to that person, while in the lack of 


meteor in its swift course, was at first straight, such proofs, all other qualifigations united 
but the middle portion soon bent towards the | 
west, blown by the wind, which was from the 
The upper part faded away, and the 
luminous vapor continued to drift westward, 
until it became almost parallel to the hori-| 
In this position it closely resembled a 
comet, with the nucleus or brighter head 
dropping a little below the general level. The 
whole resembled so exactly a burning body, 
sonding out a large quantity of luminous va- 
por, (the rolling motion of which we thought 
we could discern,) blown horizontally by the 
wind, that it would be difficult to believe it to 


were wholly insufficient to entitle him to a 
place in the official ministry of the Gospel.” 

It is very satisfactory to meet with such a 
clear and full recognition of the scriptural 
doctrine, that every good and every perfect 
gift cometh down from above. How valuable 
a gift that of the ministry is, the Apostle Paul 
bears witness, when he exhorts the Corinthi- 
ans to “desire spiritual gifts, but rather that 
ye may prophesy.” In the same epistle, he 
speaks of it as being given by the Spirit. 
Well would it be for those who hold such 
clear scriptural views, if they carried them 
out to their legitimate consequences; and 
while acknowledging that the ministry is a 
Divine gift, and can only be rightly exercised 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, if they 
would practically show the evidence of their 
belief, by being concerned to wait humbly 
upon God for a renewed qualification before 
every exercise of the ministry, so that they 
might be able to say with the apostle, that, 
their preaching is not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
spirit, and of power. 

It is greatly to be desired that such a con- 
cern should not be lost sight of by our own 
members, in any part of our religious Society. 
It is an easy thing, especially for those who 
are naturally possessed of some fluency of 
speech, to fall into the practice of exhorting 
others in mectings for worship, without being 
properly prepared or authorized so to do. It 
would be a sad day for our Society, if this 
should become general or spread among us, 
and the testimony which we bear to the true 
ground of gospel ministry should be thus laid 
aside or disregarded. Where individuals un- 
dertake to preach without knowing a divine 
call, and deliver in our meetings discourses 
which are the result of their own intellectual 
efforts, they bring heavy burdens upon that 
portion of the audience who are gathered in 
\Spirit, sitting in awful reverence before God, 
and laboring to feel His life-giving presence 
among them. ‘To these, the intrusion of such 
unsanctified offerings is painful, and they are 
ready to adopt the language, “ Who is this 
that darkeneth counsel, by words without 
knowledge.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—Reports from all parts of England in rela- 
tion to the crops, with the exception of wheat, have 
veen published. It is expected that they will be at 
least as good as the average. 

The municipal council of Dublin have adopted an ad- 
dress to Earl Spencer, Prime Minister Gladstone, and 
Earl Gray, congratulating them and the country on the 
passage of the Irish Church bill. Archbishop Cullen 
bas summoned the Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland 
to meet in council for the discussion of public questions. 

The Queen of England has gone to Balmoral. Gen. 
Le Boeut bas been appointed to succeed Marshal Neil in 
the office of French Minister of War. It is proposed to 
grant greater liberties to the French colonies. La 
France considers that Cuba is now lost to Spain, and 
the easiest thing Spain can do is to take advantage of 
the present situation. The French authorities have 
arrested a number of Carlist leaders who were attempt- 
ing to cross the frontier into Spain. 

The Paris press regard the recent amnesty decree of 
the Ewperor as an abandonment of his past policy, and 
a pledge for the future. The Senstorial Committee and 
Council of Ministers) bave come to an understanding on 
all the points of the senatus consultum. 

The Spanish troops are still pursuiog fugitive Car- 
lists in the frontier provinces, and have taken many 
prisouers. Dissensions bave arisen in the Cabinet in 
jregard to the manner in which the government should 
proceed against the bishops who have refused to obey 
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the late decree of the Regent. In Barcelona, 15,000 
workingmen have struck for higher wages, and others 
are exp cted to join them in the movement. The Cortes 
bas been summoned to meet on the 15th of next month, 
on account of the urgency of affairs. 

At a Cabinet council at Vienna on the 18tb, the Em- 
peror presiding, it was resolved that the present military 
organizations on the frontiers be gradually abolished. 
Some important towns are to be placed under civil 
governors directly. Baron Von Beust has replied to the 
recent note of the Prussian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and asserts that he thought a verbal explanation suffi- 
cient to remove the misunderstanding between the two 
governments, and he desired to avoid useless corres- 
pondence. The correspondent of the Prussian Cro:s 
Gazette, at Rome, asserts that the late syllabus of the 
Pope will form the chief subject of the deliberations of 
the Ecumenical Council. Toe paragraphs concerning 
tbe relations of the Church and State will be modified 
aud probably intensified, and dogmas of the infallibility 
of the Pope, and the spiritual and corporeal assumption 
of the Virgin will be promulgated. The Pope his ex- 
pressed his regret that no schismatic or Protestant 
bishop has offered to take part in the council. It is 
reported that the north and south German States have 
agreed on common action with respect to the Ecumeni- 
cal Council, if the resolutions adoptei by that body on 
the question of the temporal power ef the Pope should 
threaten the peace of Europe. 

The project of a ship canal through the Isthmus of 
Corinth, has been presented to the Greek Chamber. 

A Constantinople dispatch of the 20tb, states tbat the 
business portion of Janina bas been destroyed by fire. 
About 300 dwellings and 1300 stores are io ruins. 

The Spaniards do not seem to have made, recently, 
any progress in subduing the Cuban rebellion. L-tters 
from Cuban sources, received in Washington, repre-ent 
the revolutionary cause to be rather gaining in strength 
than declining. 

A violent storm visited the harbor of Crovstadt on 
the 23d inst. During the tempest a mooitor broke loose 
from her anchorage and ran into a screw frigate, sink- 
ing her almost instantly. Sixteen of the frigate’s crew 
were drowned. 

London.—Congols, 93%. U.S. 5-203, 843. 

Liverpool. — Uplands cotton, 13$d.; Urleans, 14d. 
California wheat, lls. Red western, 9s. 9d. per 100 lbs. 

Unitep Srares. — Official proclamation has been 
made of a convention between tbe United States and 
France, securing to their resp ctive territories a guar- 
autee of property in trade marke, to continue in force 
for ten years. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 342. 
infantum, 56; old age, 5; marasmus, 26. 

Miscellaneous.—The final commission on the part of 
tbe United States government to inspect the Union and 
Central Pacific Railways, met at Omaha on the 23d 
inst., from whence they would proceed to Sacramento, 
examining the work in all its parts. The commission 
consists of J. M. Felton, President of the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, and Generals Wal- 
bridge, Boyd, Winslow and Comstock. 

The surplus wheat crop of Minnesota is estimated at 
20,000,000 bushel:. Reports from all parts of Oregon 
indicate a much larger yield of wheat than was antici- 
pated. 

A dispatch from Bombay, India, has been received in 
New York, over the French cable, in eight minutes after 
it was sent from the Bombay office. 

The silver mines of the White Pine region, now yield 
about $500,000 per month, but the milling ficilities for 
crushing the silver ore are insufficient. If they were 
adequate, it is supposed the yield of silver would be 
doubled. 

California Bartlett pears, eight days from the trees, 
have been sold in New York for ten cents each. 

Tbe weather has been very dry in Virginia for more 
than two months. There have been some showers re- 
cently, but not heavy enough or general enough to pre- 
vent serious injury to the crops of corn and tobacco. 
The former, it is said, is reduced by one balf, and the 
tobacco about one third. In many other portions of 
the United States the drought bas been severe. 

The Schuylkill river, from which the city of Phila- 
delphia is supplied with water, is unprecedently low, so 
that it has become necessary to close the canal naviga- 
tion of the stream for the present. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 23d inst. Mew York.— American gold, 132}. 
_U. S. sixes, 1881, 1223; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 120}; ditto, 
10-40 5 per cents, 114}. Superfine State flour, $64 
$6.25; extra State, $6.75 a $7.05; shipping Ohio, $6.60 
a $6.95; St. Louis flour, $6.80 a $10.25; southern, $6.50 
a $11.75. No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, $1.65; No. 2, 
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do. $1.49 a $1.51; amber State, $1.59 a $1.60; white 
Michigan, $1.75; California, $1.79. New western oats, 
60 a 64 cts. Rye, $1.23 a $1.25. Western white corn, 
$1.16; yellow, $1.18. Carolina rice, 83. 9} cts. Cuba 
sugar, 11a 113 cts.; r.fined, 153 a 16 cts. Uplands 
cotton, 35 cts.; Orleans, 353 cts. Philadelphio.—Super- 
fine flour, $5.25 a $5.50; extra, $5.62 a $6; finer 
brands, $6.50 a $10-. New red wheat, $1.55 a $1.60; 
white Kentucky, $1.70. Rye, $1.20 a $1.25. Western 
mixed corn, $1.16 a $1.18; yellow, $1.19 a $1.20. New 
oats, 55 a 60 cts.; old, 67 a 70 cts. Lard, 202 a 21 cts. 
Hams, 194 a 224 cts. Clover-seed, $7.50 a $8. Timothy, 
$4.50. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the 
Avenue Drove-yard reached about 2100 head. Prices 
were lower, extra cattle selling at 84 a 9 cts.; fair to 
good, 7a 8 cts., and common, 4} a 6} ets. per lb, gross. 
Sheep were also dull, about 9,500 sold at 4 a 6 cts. per 
lb. gross, and 2700 hogs at $13 a $13.75 for still fed, 
and $14 a $14.50 for corn fed, per 100 lbs. net. Chicago. 
—Flour, $5.70 a $7.12; No. 2. spring wheat, $1.35. No. 
2 corn, 87 cts. Oats, 46 cts. Barley, $1.20. Hams, 18 
a 18} cts. Lard, 19} a19} cts. St. Louts.—No. 1 red 
wheat, $1.25 a $1.27; No. 2$1.15a3$1.20. White corn, 
in ears, 80 cts. Oats, 42 a 43 cts. Barley, $1.15. Rye, 
90 a 95 cts. Baltimore.—Prime to choice red wheat, 
$1.40 a$l.55. Yellow corn, $1.14. Oats, 55 cts. Rye, 
$1 06a$1.10. Lard, 20a 21 cts. Hams, 24 cts. Cin- 
cinnati.—Red wheat, $1.20 a $1.25; white, $1.30 a $1.35. 
Corn, 97 a 98 cts. Oats, 55 a 56 cts.. Hams, 23 a 24 
cts. Lard, 20 cts. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORED 
PERSONS. 
Teachers are wanted for the men’s and women’s 
schools, to open about the first of Tenth month. 
Application may be made to 
Thomas Elkinton, 118 Pine street. 
Elton B. Gifford, 28 South Third street. 
Ephraim Smith, 1013 Pine street. 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce street. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Esther Thompson, N. J., per H. B. Cad- 
bury, $2, vol. 43 ; fom Ann Scott, Pa., per D. J. Scott, 
$2, vol. 43; from John M. Smith, Agt., O., $2, vol. 43, 
and for Jos. Wilson, Rachel Barber, Abigail Sears, and 
Henry Briggs, $2 each, vol. 43; from Phebe Bowerman, 
N. Y., $2, vol. 43; from BE. M. Neave, O., $2, vol. 43 ; 
from Geo. Gilbert, Agt., Pa., $2, vol. 43, and for Benj. 
Gilbert, Isaac Price, Uriah Price, Edw’d Y. Cope, Wm. 
Cope, and Joshua Gilbert, $2 each, vol. 43; from John 
W. Smith, O., $2.88, to No. 52, vol. 43; from Isaac P. 
Wilbur, Mass., $2, vol. 43; from Stephen Hobson, Agt., 
O., for James Bowman, Benj. J. Hobson, and John S. 
Fowler, $2 eacb, vol. 43; from Abner Eldridge, Agt., 
Io., $2, vol. 43, and for Henry C. Morrison and James 
Carr, $2 exch, vol. 43; from Jehu L. Kite, Agt., O., $2, 
vol. 43, and for Mahlon Pickerell and Achsah Hall, $2 
each, vol. 43; from Joseph Stanton, O., $2, vol. 43; 
from Philip Carter, O., $2, vol. 43; from Ellis Winner, 
O., $2, vol. 43; from Epbraim Smith, Philada., $2, vol. 
43; from Abram P. Rudolph, N. J., $2, vol. 43; from 
Josepb Scattergoo}, Jr., Pa., $2, vol. 43; from Chas. W. 
Roberts, Pa., per’ M. C. Roberts, $2, vol. 43; fom Wm. 
P. Townsend, Agt, Pa., $2, vol. 43, and for Elizabeth 
S. Thomas and Jobn W. Townsend, $2 each, vol. 43; 
from Mark Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 43; from Ann Kaighn, 
N. J., $2, vol. 43; from Lydia G. Allen, Pa., $2, vol. 43, 
and for Nathan Garrett and Joshua G. Allen, M. D., $2 
each, vol. 43; from J. Preston Thomas, Pa., $2, to No. 
23, vol. 44; from Dr. Geo. Thomas, Pa., $2, to No. 24, 
vol. 44; from Samuel Trimble, M. D., Pa., $2, vol. 43 ; 
from C. C. Balderston, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from Abraham 
Pennell, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from Sarah L. Passmore, Pa., 
$2, vol. 43; from Stogdell Stokes, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from 
Wm. Carpenter, Agt., N. J., $2, vol. 43, and for Wm. C. 
Sheppard and Dr. A. Lippincott, $2 eacb, vol. 43 ; from 
Robert Miller, O., $2, vol. 43; from Sarah Yarnall and 
Rebecca Conard, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from Joseph Evans 
and Lydia T. King, Pa., $2 each, vol. 43; from Lydia 
Ann Hendrickson, N.J., 2, vol. 43; from Peter H. Kllis, 
N. J., $2, vol. 43; from Henry Knowles, Agt., for Henry 
A. Knowles, [o., $2, vol. 43, for Abram A. Knowles, 
Mich., $2, vol. 43, and for David Naramore, Lorenzo 
Rockwell, and Daniel Peckham, N. Y., $2 each, vol. 43; 
from Thos. Twining, Agt., N. Y., $2, vol. 43, and for 
Mordecai BE. Sherman, $2, vol. 43, and for Ezra Nichols, 
$4.50, vo's. 42 and 43 ; from Elizabeth D. Meredith, Pa., 
$2, vol. 43; from Wm. L. Bailey, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from 
Jane Ann Passmore, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from Chas. L. 
Willits, N. J., $2, vol. 43; from John Atwater, Ill., $2, 
vol. 43, and for John Rasmusson, $2, vol. 43 ; from Joel 
Wilson, Agt., N. J., $2, vol. 43, and for Miriam L. Vail 
and Mary Thorn, $2 each, vol. 43; from Dan’! Williams, 


sige 


Agt., O., $1, to No. 52, vol. 43, and for Isaac Mitchel] 
Jacob Holloway, John OC. Hoge, Asa Branson, Josep] 
Walker, Mary Chandler, and Julianna H. Branson, $: 
each, vol. 43, and for Sarah Purviance, $1.25, to No. 52 
vol. 43; from Daniel Nichols, N. Y., $2, to No. 18, vol 
44; from Alfred King, Agt., N. Y., $2, vol. 43, and fo 
Susan King, George Baker, Gilbert Weaver, Franci 
Arinistead, and Samuel Simkin, $2 each, vol. 43, 


For Freedmen in Distress.—Received from a Friend it 
this city, $10; from Salem, O., $5; from Woodbury, N. J 
$10; from Marsballton, Pa., $5, and from Ledyard 
Ny Yaa: 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will no 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS, 

These schools, under the care of the four Monthly 
Meetings of Philadelphia, will be re-opened after th 
summer vacation. The Boys’ School on Cherry St., o1 
the first Second-day in Ninth month, under the care o 
Zebedee Haines, as principal teacher, and the Girls 
School, on Seventh St., on Ninth month Ist, under cars 
of Margaret Lightfoot. : 

There are also Primary Scbools in the room attacher 
to Friends’ Meeting-houses in the Northern District, ir 
the Boys’ School building, in which provision is mad 
for the careful elementary instruction of children wh 
are too young to attend the principal schools. Thes 
schools will be opened 9th mo. Ist. 

The attention of Friends residiag in this city and it; 
neighborhood, is particularly invited to these semi 
naries. Io the principal schools their children may 
enjoy the advantages of a liberal education, embracing 
a considerable variety of the more useful branches o 
study at a very moderate cost, while in the primary 
schools the pupils are well grounded in those of a mor 
elementary character. j 

It is desirable that applications for the admission o 
pupils should be made early in the se:sion. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Teacher is wanted for the Girls’ lst Mathematica 
Department, to enter upon her duties at the beginning 
of the Winter Session. 

Application may be made to 

Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown. 
Rebecca S. Allen, No. 335 South Fifth St. 
Elizabeth Rhoads, No. 702 Race St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
the first of Eleventh month. Parents and others intend- 
ing to send children as pupils, will please make early 
application to Aaron SHarpuiess, Superintendent, (ad- 
dress Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.) ; or to Epw'p 
Suarpugss, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelpbia. 

It is requested that all applications for admissions be 
made before the lst of the Ninth month, in accordance 
with the regulations on this subject. Soon after that 
date applicants from otber Yearly Meetings will be ad- 
witted so far as there. may be room for them. 


Diep, in this city, on Fourth-day, the 11th of Bighth 
month, 1869, Sara Puipps, in the 85th year of her age. 
a member of the Nortbern District Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 18th inst., MarrHa Bacon, a member of 
the Western District Monthly Meeting, aged near 86 
ycars. Her protracted and suffering illness was borne 
with much patience and resignation to the Divine will : 
and by her expressions, the consoling evidence was 
afforded to her bereaved relatives, that through the 
merits of her Redeemer she bad an assured hope of ad- 
mittance into one of those mansions prepared for those 
who love and trust in Him. : 

, at the residence of her brother, Joseph Patter- 


‘son, Springville, Iowa, on the 12th of Seventh montb, 


1869, Racuut, daughter of Tilman and Rachel K, Patter- 
son, in the 19th year of her age. In the sudden re- 
moval of this dear young Friend, the warning voice is 
impressively sounded, “ Be ye also ready, for in such an 
bour as ye think not, the Son of man cometh.” Her 
attachments were strong fur those near and dear to ber 
on earth, and for a time, in the early part of ber illness, 
she indulged a hope that her health would again be re- 
stored; but when brought under the solemn conviction 
that this was her last sickness, her exercise was great, 
and her petitions fervent for forgiveness for ald her sins. 
When, through mercy, an evidence of acceptance was 
granted, her heart overflowed with gratitude, and her 
confidence and trust being firm in her dear Saviour, 
nothing could induce ber again to look towards the 
earth and its enjoyments. 4 


